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this  monograph  begins  by  reviewing  the  modern 
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(IPdf-lBeex,  Operation  URGENT  PORT,  Operation  JUST 
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both  institutions  from  the^  lessons  learned.  The 
monograph  then  reviews  and  discusses  current 
writings  concerning  the  Army  and  the  media  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  The  monograph  concludes  by 
synthesising  the  historical  needs  and  expectations 
of  the  media  and  the  Army  with  the  applicable 
characteristics  of  twenty-first  century  warfare, 
•valuating  net  effects  and  coming  to  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  future  relationship 
between  the  u.s.  news  media  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

this  monograph  concludes  that  the  twenty-first 
century  U.S.  news  media — u.s.  Army  relationship 
must  feature  a  coaimon,  overarching  strategy  that  is 
founded  on  interdependence  and  implemented  with 
decentralised  execution  by  a  synthesised 
organization.  The  relationship  must  place  its 
priority  on  providing  the  American  people  with  the 
Army  story  while  taking  full  advantage  of  emerging 
capabilities  that  reduce  the  Army^s  concerns  to  an 
institutionally  acceptable  level. 
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Chapter  I 
Introduction 


We  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  changing 
media  environment,  its  effect  on  the  opinions, 
attitudes  and  beliefs  held  by  the  American 
public,  our  political  leaders,  our  soldiers, 
their  families  and  other  important  audiences, 
and  the  impact  of  those  opinions,  attitudes  and 
beliefs  on  our  force  and  our  missions.*  Major 
General  Charles  W.  McClain,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Army 
Public  Affairs 

Recently,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Gordon 
R.  Sullivan,  stated  that  the  United  States  Army  must 
successfully  wield  new  information  technologies  to  win  the 
battlefield  information  war.'  His  comments  refer  to  the 
Army's  current  modernization  vision  for  ensuring  land  force 
dominance  into  the  twenty- first  century. 

The  Army  is  currently  finalizing  an  Information 

Operations  Concept  that  "describes  the  framework  for  the  Army 

to  conduct  information  warfare. . .defines  Information 

Operations  in  terms  of  its  role  as  a  strategy,  and  describes 

the  requirements  necessary  for  its  planning  and 

implementation...."^  This  concept  acknowledges  its  focus  "at 

the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war;"''  furthermore,  it 

concentrates  on  the  internal  dynamics  of  battle.  The  concept 

generically  treats  the  dynamic  to  move  information  from  the 

battlefield  to  external  audiences  under  the  term  Global 

Information  Environment  or  GIE.  The  concept  has  the 

following  proposed  definition  for  GIE. 

Non-EDepartment  of  Defense  Information  Systems 
(Media,  Government  Agencies,  Non-governmental 
Organizations,  International  Organizations, 
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Foreign  Governments,  and  Industry)  which 
collect,  process,  and  dissaninate  information 
about  operations.  These  systems  largely  operate 
autonomously  and  are  not  subject  to  control  by 
the  Army-  The  information  they  publish  is 
accessible  to  all  interested  parties  and  can 
significantly  impact  decision  making  and 
execution.'’ 

However,  the  concept  does  not  discuss  the  doctrinal 

requirement,  specified  in  EM  lQQ-5,  Operations,  to  satisfy 

the  American  public's  right  to  "timely  and  accurate 

information  on  the  conduct  of  military  operations.""  In  its 

study  of  the  media-military  relationship,  the  Twentieth 

Century  Etind  Task  Force  acknowledged. 

The  presence  of  journalists  in  war  zones  is  not 
a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Imperfect  though  it 
is,  our  independent  press  serves  as  the  vital 
link  between  the  battlefield  and  the  home  front, 
reporting  on  the  military's  success,  failures 
and  sacrifices.^ 

Second,  the  concept  does  not  address  what  Colonel  (Ret.) 
Harry  G.  Summers  pointed  out  in  a  May  1986  Military  Review 
article.  "It  is  the  media  that  must  serve  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  the  propaganda  onslaughts  of  our 
adversaries."®  Summers  noted,  "Neither  the  Army  nor  the 
govenmient  can  protect  us  from  an  enemy's  psychological 
power — from  the  onslaught  of  his  state-controlled  media  on 
the  strategic  center  of  gravity  encompassed  by  American 
public  opinion."' 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  American  public  opinion, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  listed  the 
"support  of  the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress"‘^  as  one  of  six  major  tests  for 
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■niese  resources  were  a  direct  result  of  the  voluntary  st^^rt 
provided  to  journalists  by  the  Array. 


df  cooiaiMKi  to  m 

mmadSfko  cdiatics«i«lii{»  wtioire  an  institutioiv  t^lio  had  a  story 
aasfM-'tt^Miifir  tmd  tt  Md  hf  m  ij»stitiitieii  that 
hdaM  ft  fttftry  td  tftll.  Qt[dSe»r&inatftly«  thft  st^  of  dm 
Vlfttnaoa  vmc,  ia  wiilch  tfas  t7.S.  Arny  was  just  a  si^porting 
ciftaEftctsTc  waa  anhlQUous  «:«*  juncraastn^ly  wqpqpular. 

In  his  8p«ec^  to  tha  latematicsial  Gonferaace  (m  the 

toide  of  E>e£«ice  and  the  Media  in  Tine  of  Zdnited  Conflict 

hftid  in  Bri:d}aiift  dtirizig  3-5  April  1991,  General  (Ret.) 

Michael  J.  Dugan,  the  tIS  Mr  force  Chief  of  Staff  until  he 

was  relieved  for  his  remarks  to  the  press  during  the  ^ilf  War 

in  1990,  ass^tsed  the  Vietnam  story. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
m-f eeling  amesig  military  aaftbers  abeut  the 
r^e  of'  tite  press  in  thf  Vietaam-imr.  ^he  madia 
sought  out  and  reported  the  story  that  the  facts 
pnaapted.  In  maan^  eases  thti»  a  bad  story 
to  ten.  A  tmnrytme  w  on  remote  foreign  soil 
will  almost  alwa^  be.  a  bad  story  in  a  liberal 
democracy.  *  «^he  easiest  for  defmme 
estebli^XBmits  to  manage  the  media  is  to 
generate  a  cxmpelling  stocy.^' 

Hmaaond  hi^ights  several  negative  story  lines  "that 

found  tl^r  way  into  the  press  with  disconcerting 


poOitteftl  iMitf  niUtmy  WKBjpttltlon  of  tho  t^eiifch  abot:^  a 
nbr  wp  net  to  tho  AMdeMi  poq^* 

IPoiwiMM^  iOi$  tlialjf  aidLMtaK^» 

Hit  ^moticaa.  mblooRiMs  of  viot^ORf  ood  llos^ 


press  ror  tne  creoioillty  propiems  they  ^qperienced,  accusing 
teleolsicsi  news  in  particul^^  of  turning  the  Atnerican  public 
against  the  war."^*  For  its  part,  the  press  often  ^created 


the  Acbv's  shott&miiem  in  airees.  Be  notes 
thet  the  Pool's  official  inforaaation  often  oUL4  it}t^ 
the  nedia  dbserved  on  the  ground.  Theseforer  the  May  lost 
cxediMlity  hy  failing  to  destonstrate  the  of 

tzuthfolBessr  accuracy  and  consistency  «hlch  credibility 
is  built  and  maintained  over  the  Icxig-term. 

Lastly#  Elt  4fr-l  states#  "^It  is  not  *prapag2mda'  to 
prescait  positive  informstion  «hout  the  0.S.  military....** 
BbMSver#  tlm  lesscsn  learned  &om  Vietnam  is  that  to  receive 
gfood  press  coverage-^-the  ftroy  must  first  do  a  good  j<h. 

@EOund  truth  needs  to  mirror  ^le  stated  objectives  and 
acocopli^miants.  The  Mscy  does  not  receive  positive  news 
coverage  for  «hat  it  is  going  to  do  in  the  future;  those  are 
predictions  not  news.  Likewise#  it  does  not  receive  news 


y  ipitiBi  m  wmm  rnnmm  mm  ixmmim 
wUltaxsr  mA  tbt  ii.s.  iumn— wt  i4tii 
to  "awtBftft  th«  mm  to  its  oie  lasst  adsKitsgs.*'* 
It  foIfiUsd  tim  iBtlitary's  dssise  for  operstioRsX  secajrity. 
It  providid  tbs  ftssetosi  fsos  being  InitUIiy  "bttnietkeci  with 
the  «s8|*oiwibiIity  for  ttm  safety  of  the  aadia.*” 

tbs  adlitary's  exclusion  of  the  oedda  did  provide  it 
w£i^  a  short  period  of  control  mad  possibly  a  warped  simse  of 
avengenent  fbr  the  institutional  aniaosity  it  felt  toward  the 
l^eess  since  Yietnasi,^  However,  focus  on  the  nilitary's 
acitieveneftt  abated  in  tbe  wake  of  escalating  oontroveioay  as 
the  aedta  oxitinued  to  express  their  outrage  at  being 
excluded**^  It  taas  also  fanned  by  the  oexitradictions  between 
the  Bilitary’s  initial  reports  and  the  information  discovered 
later  by  the  media. 

JUthou^  initial  public  opinicm  sided  with  the 
military’s  barrii^  of  the  i^ess,  subsequent  reevaluation 
resulted  in  public  recognition  that  some  form  of  ind^jend^t 
press  coverage  of  future  military  cperations  was  a 
necemsity*^  This  reevaluation  was  prcmpted  in  great  part  by 
the  volumineais  stories  and  editorials  defsading  the  media's 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  a  free  and  ind^aendait  press. 
This  backla^  drove  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  JOhn  ft.  Vessey,  Jt,,  in  November  to  ask  Major 
General  CBet.)  Hinant  Sidle^*  to  conv^e  a  panel.  Vessey 
chartered  this  panel  to  "make  recoamendations  regarding  the 
gimstion:  *Bow  db  we  conduct  military  operations  in  a  manner 


tlM)  tirilt  aaid  possibly  f<»r«M08t  lesson  frcn  this 
oilfCytiaEi  is  ^  JEsmtradlsg  that  the  Acn^  needs  the  aedia. 
Ttmm  is  ntm  doctrinal  recognition  of  the  vital  functi<Mis 
tmm  mdia  provieles  the  Acsiy'-^infoiming  the 
Attscicasi  K^iic  of  leilitary  qperations,  thereby  directly 
sd^ecti^  pdbXic  sentiaent  and  support  for  the  ailitary;  and# 
alloiiiii$  odanaiders#  thrbogb  their  pidblic  infomaticm 
p!BO^pda»#  to  tdll  the  Jltea^  stc»fy  to  as  large  an  audierxse  as 
possible*  Becum  of  these  facts#  the  relationship  betme^ 
ipdie  deid  the  Jhaa^  alicaiid  be  sympathetic  if  nert: 


second  lesson  is  that  the  Anay  needs  to  vtotk  with 
I  retbi#  aigainst  or^in  spite  of  it»  .  at  10(H5# 
states^  **1^  will  not  cperate  al^te.*-' 


bttMMtt  taQf  maa  Idte  <Xfa«r  S«rvic«i.  ftm  dMfim  mlm 
iNwgilw  tia^  tim  9sm^  my  opweats  «s  pnrt  of  »  ooftMf im 
^  oUlmm  otiacteEo*  lo  meii  easm*  at  10O»S  calls:- ibr;  " 
m(0K9m^^$m0  lia&mqpasaibUi^f  aocomodatlon  ami  acm  polK^ 
linitatlooa*'*  “Bm  absaace  of  at  ^  cimractccistica  io 
aii#o^AiEiillP  oalotlaaadi^  dtartog  isaseaf  fGRf  oemltaci''  to.  - 
aotap»t)dt^c  haixlltotr  of  the  press  sod  the  cxmtimisd  aSsmmm 
of  cmtihto  ifeoot  the  tovastoo.  the  Imsoo  heoe 

to  tli^  tho  totoftotim  aoet  «faplicattoo  of  Ihme 

-soold  he  clearly  actoe  aidant  to  S;  eotoally 
toneflctol  mdtoHtoay  relsttootolp  thm  their  allitarily; 

the  last  lessoR  fzoa  istGEHT  HKY  to  that  the  hzny 
needs  to  understand  the  endSr  ways  and  nems  of  the  aedia  . 
One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  journalists  and  a  free  proi»s 
test  writtm  by  Itotmt  U.  Bcown  and  pt^litoed  to  Ettttcar  & 
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presentations  from  "28  top-level  news  media  leaders  from  18 
major  news  organizations  and  the  top  public  affairs  officers 
from  the  military  services/  and  reading  written  comments  from 
24  news  organizations  and  other  experts"‘’  the  advocacy  for 
this  underlying  principle  remained  unchanged. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  dialogue,  the  panel 
sciously  refrained  from  passing  judgment  on  two  critical 

sues  in  its  final  report.  These  issues  were  the  media's 

c’irst  Amendment  rights  and  the  American  people's  right  to 

know.  According  to  General  Sidle,  the  panel  felt  that  these 

issues  went  beyond  the  scope  and  qualifications  of  the 

commission,  and  they  left  them  for  judicial  judgment.'"' 

However,  the  panel  did  make  a  statement  of  principle  that  did 

encoitpass  the  spirit  of  these  issues. 

The  American  people  must  be  informed  about 
United  States  military  operations  and  this 
information  can  be  provided  through  both  the 
news  media  and  the  government.  Therefore,  the 
panel  believes  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S. 
news  media  cover  U.S.  military  operations  to  the 
maximum  degree  possible  consistent  with  mission 
security  and  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces."’ 

The  panel  also  made  six  significant  recommendations  that 

would  enhance  the  media-military  relationship. 

♦  Planning  for  military  operations  should  integrate  planning 
for  public  affairs. 

♦  A  sound  policy  of  media  pooling  should  be  instituted  to 
ensure  adequate  coverage  of  military  operations  within  the 
constraints  of  reasonable  security  considerations. 

♦  Accreditation  of  combat  journalists  should  be  a  joint 
media-military  responsibility  that  results  in  competent, 
qualified  and  trustworthy  journalists. 
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♦  An  operational  security  system  should  include  thci  media 
voluntarily  coirplying  with  the  military's  stated  security 
guidelines . 

♦  The  military  should  provide  a  support  infrastructure  to  the 
media  that  includes  logistics,  transportation,  communications 
and  qualified  military  public  affairs  personnel. 

♦  The  media  and  the  militanry  should  continue  with  periodic 
meetings  and  a  continuous  dialogue  to  enhance  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation.*'^ 

The  effect  of  the  Sidle  Commission  was  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  public  statements  and  recommendations.  The  commission 
restored  the  impetus  for  the  media  and  the  military  to 
cultivate  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  in  a 
"nonantagonistic  atmosphere. Also,  it  was  the  catalyst  for 
the  establishment  and  stationing  in  1985  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  national  media  pool  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  pool 
consisted  of  a  small,  media  contingent,  manned  on  a 
rotational  basis,  that  was  to  be  available  for  immediate, 
worldwide  deployment  for  the  initial  coverage  of  military 
operations. 

Panama  and  Operation  JUST  CAUSE 

Shortly  after  1:00  A.M.  on  December  20,  1989,  elements 
of  the  U.S.  military  initiated  the  nearly  simultaneous  attack 
of  twenty-seven  targets  throughout  Panama.  The  purpose  for 
this  invasion  included  the  protection  of  American  lives, 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  emplacement  of  the  duly 
elected  government  of  Panama.  Because  JUST  CAUSE  "was  the 
first  ocmbat  assignment  of  the  Washington-based  press  pool," 
its  employment  in  this  operation  was  the  test-case  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Sidle  Commission  recommendations.' 


kicked-off  and  could  have  been  pooled  for  the  initial  hours 

of  the  operation/'  The  substantive  facts  demonstrate  that 

the  military  fell  short  in  its  Sidle  Commission  commitment  to 

integrate  public  affairs  and  media  support  requirements  into 

its  planning  of  military  operations. 

Another  "blunder  in  the  coverage"^’  occurred  when  the 

military  was  unable  to  handle  the  subsequent  arrival  of 

hundreds  of  journalists.  The  small  cell  of  military  public 

affairs  specialists  was  not  able  to  escort  all  the  allegedly 

eight  hundred  journalists  throughout  Panama  and  assist  them 

in  finding  their  own  particular  angle  on  the  operation.  As  a 

result,  most  of  these  journalists  remained  inside  the 

operations  center  of  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panama,  until 

they  got  frustrated  and  left.’^ 

The  authors  of  Operation  Just  Cause;  The  Storming  of 

Panama  also  identified  a  coverage  problem  related  to  the 

inexperience  of  the  correspondents.  The  authors  criticize 

the  media  for  not  devoting  the  time  and  effort  to  train 

conpetent  military  correspondents. 

News  organizations  that  wish  to  participate 
should  be  required  to  assign  reporters  to  a  more 
permanent  pool  organization,  which  would  be 
exercised  regularly,  perhaps  as  part  of  National 
Training  Center  rotations  and  to  include 
outfitting  correspondents  with  MILES  gear  to 
give  them  a  feel  for  the  dangers  of  ccxnbat.  As 
Fred  Francis  put  it,  "Corrbat  is  not  time  for 
on-the-job  training."  The  American  tradition  of 
contoat  reporting  has  withered,  with  defense 
reporting  having  become  just  Pentagon  reporting, 
another  Washington  beat."‘ 
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IMS  opttration  nepi^itat«8  lufiortagit  cUstiaction 
b«tMM»  thK  n«rit  of  tlie  natioiuU.  nediia  pool's  diplo^pent  and 
tbo  ^snsl  pesfosnance  of  its  enpio^pisit  duriiig  tlie 
qpsiffation*  The  Oi|>artBM»it  of  Defense  (Dd^  imd  the 
participeting  nedia  orgaaalzations  did  m  edecitjate  job  in 
organisingr  txidnis^  and  sigaippinQ  the  media  pool 
mmtgmcy  depio:pesits  in  support  of  military  cf)erati<:ms. 

Like  paratroqpiwts  oonducting  aii  ai£ix>ciie  cb^qp#  the  pool 
dqploymmat  mas  not  fmiltless  hut  the  journalists  got  on  the 
gix^sid  «ad  were  ready  to  do  their  job. 

Tet#  like  an  airborne  qperation«  the  execution  of  the 
infiltration  is  oltiiiiately  purposeless  if  the  primary  missicn 
is  not  aKaocaoplished.  The  military  did  not  execute  a  plan  to 
|»X]ivide  the  American  pe^  with  national  press  pool  coverage 
of  the  Initial  hours  cOid  days  of  the  invasim.  flurtheimorer 
the  military  dtd  not  follow  up  this  initial  pool  coverage 
with  a  seguel  plan  to  support  esqpanded  coverage  by  a  larger 
volume  of  journalists.  Going  back  to  the  Sidle  cofanissicffi, 
the  military  did  not  adeguately  airrange  for  the  media  within 
its  operational  plans. 

The  authors  of  Operatic^  Just  Cause:  The  Storming  of 
Pamaiaa  chide  the  military  for  not  anticipating  the  follow-on 
mass  of  journalists  givan  the  technological  capability  axKi 
associated  mobility  of  the  press. However,  this  **probl^  of 
the  voliBoe  of  press  coverage”  has  be@i  growing  incrensntally 
since  Horld  Nar  As  early  as  the  aftezmath  of  Operation 


#■ 


In  Rl||ik  to 

Xmn^  thnt  tbt  nUltncy  hid  mlthor  tbi  etipabUlty  nor  • 
dnir  oonstitiitlonftX  nqulraantt  to  icooniodthi  m 
imiMdnO  of  loimuaiito,^  Be  went  on  to  state  l^t 

llMi  oeor  InopiMKilng  tmtmc  of  loumalists  wasttlng  aoo^  to 
the  hOttXefleld  Is  a  trend  that  will  have  to  he  nltifated  by 
Hm  InotitntioB  of  oontrols  ''over  the  nunbers  of  neiioc 
•gwecles,  organizations  and  ri^rters*  covering  any  future 
adlitary  opwcetion.^  Ji»t  Cause  demonstrated  that  the  media 
imd  the  Aray  have  yet  to  resolve  the  dialectic  between  acxess 
and  battlefield  control. 


finally*  this  operation  highlights  the  need  for 
professional  military  correspondents  and  professioDsl  {^lic 
affairs  officers.  An  inheo^eit  characteristic  in  any 
profession  is  that  each  practitioner  should  possess  a  basic 
level  of  sidbject  matter  eiqpertise.  For  the  media  end  the 
Any*  this  Isplies  the  need  for  study  and  practical 
jgjplication  in  a  training  eivironment  prior  to  practical 
jsgjplication  in  a  condOat  situation. 


£n  reaqpoimte  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  m  August  2* 
1990*  fonmr  President  Bush  clearly  articulated  the  nation's 
policy  to  halt  and  overturn  Iraqi  aggression,  this 
translated  bf  the  civil-military  leadership  into  a  sc»j^ 
stntegy  that  took  full  advantage  of  the  nations  military 
ffowar.  'the  military  part  of  this  strategy  v»s  ultimately 


fliEioiiSliotit  ceSQR?  STOBKf  the  public  \am  boeisejscied  with 
ocraein^  @f  the  Ihrce's  i»:eci$ioa  lx»bizig»  the  laiiDchiuig 
Of  iteehawlc  eiesiXes  fsom  iiaval  conbetwatts  and  U.s.  Marines 
fitting  in  Kleiadt.*^  Yet,  the  stc^  of  one  of  histories 
greatest  feat  of  aiaas,  which  was  cxsidhcted  in  great  part  by 
tte  U.S.  ftsocy's  aanei  3CVIIIth  Corps,  "sp&at  a  lot  of 

valiilhle  tia»  lost  in  the  desert.”**^ 

fielka,.  a  Wall  Street  Jonmal  corres^ondletit,  «iho 
covered  firsthaaod  the  3*rd  Arsaored  Division's  csie  hunched 


M  M  §mmxd  of  WataSL  Waaosiam*  Wem^asf^ 

*g|MI  ^  fiffi^-n^  %||||  y|||g 

of  rininiiTtT  'Sc^iiHcsiidoopf^o  coMMuid  in  to  wsgpXf 

tiMi  mcmm^  mstm  and  to  iaoist  tliat  aU  Mxa^  fialct 
OGMandH^  mfSm  adaqpata  pso^Lsion  tex  tim  pEpia  amsipied  to 
-oBOws'-  tf‘VS»  ittwtt'  "ttia  Mat  baona**^  y>ya|*«tf^^|^ 

PMdt  on  to  atato*  ^  I&r.  FUdka  Adbowa  ns,  acoe»s  and 
aaawmlcationa  anne  tftiat  too  nax^  faa^  vaiits  failed  to 
ptcfieti4a*''aixi  as  a  zesoXt»  ld>e  pidalic  did  not  get  a  clear, 
tliMily  Idcttsee  of  tbe  crticial  Aony  effoart,  an  effort  that 
neanled  the  troops,  their  ecpipnent,  and  their  aaaaanders  in 


tit  iifle  attdt  of  tit  .atriawi 
djtpcjirtcy*  .lit  WwiiiCitn  ptoplt  tttd 

|it  liMitMnttant^  piEtit  tt  ttfstiittd  tit  bMxtt  tpcl  i»t***^  tf  t 

fRtt  ftepit*  iMHedt  tilt  mai,  ^  imy  nm^  conduct 

ti<|^  nfffffi  WX!^  f  iprtmiiHY|n|-|t~1  y 

‘lifooi  tit  JhBtrIctn  ptoplt  of  tit  itty-'t  .tctiCKti*  - 

Unotitr  connon  ntedi  of  both  tit  Jtea^  -mA  tit  atilt  Is 
cxt(iliilit:^~<«ai^^  and  in  tibt  i^^es  of  tit  Bxmicm  ■ 
ptoito.  CEtdibility  sustains  tmst#  and  txnst  is  lit  btipoct 
of  Qitc  oQtttittttionai  dttocracy.  As  ttt  4€*'i,  fublic  Affairs 
OPtgttions  points  ott»  tils  drodibility  is  aciitvad  tincHig^ 
tsctifQliiets#  tccuracy  tnd  oonsisttncy  cmx  tine.  Ifieitiar 
institctloii  incstases  its  level  of  credibility  idutfi  it 
pdblicly  derides  or  wlllfally  undezaines  tie  otier;  rather, 
they  risk  losing  credibility. 

Tie  media  emd  tie  military  also  have  mtitietical  xseeds; 
the  mishandling  of  Miici  has  led  to  most  of  tie  oemteapenr^ry 
disccttirse  between  tie  institutions.  Tie  fitst  pairing  is 


control,  lie  second  is  free  and  iiai^M^xient  rtportihi  by  tiie 
media  that  prestsuably  magnifies  the  Assy's  secsnelty  and 
safety  cscsioexis.  By  ocaistitutional  design,  tie  medla^-Ariny 
relaticsaiip  should  be  syablotic  not  predaceous.  Since 
Vietnai^  the  Axay  has  continually  eoployed  restrictive 
mechanissm  on  the  media  siKdi  as  burdenseme  accreditation 


Chaptor  III 

The  Twenty-First  C^tury 


This  chapter  reviews  and  discusses  the  looming 
characteristics  of  the  twenty-first  century  that  are 
applicable  to  the  media-Army  relationship.  This  is 
acconplished  by  reviewing  material  from  both  civilian  and 
Army  futurists. 

Third  Wave  Warfare 

In  his  articles  and  during  his  presentations  outlining 
the  Army's  current  modernization  vision  for  the  twenty-first 
century.  General  Sullivan  has  repeated  the  ideas  and 
terminology  of  futurists  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler.  For  this 
reason,  this  monograph  begins  its  investigation  of  the  future 
using  the  Toffler  paradigm  as  presented  in  their  book.  War 
and  Anti-War;  Survival  at  the  Dawn  of  the  21st  Century'. 

The  Tofflers  envision  "the  metaphor  of  history  as 
'waves'  of  change."^  They  have  categorized  civilization 
into  First  Wave  or  agrarian  societies.  Second  Wave  or 
industrial  societies  and  Third  Wave  or  information  societies. 
In  each  wave,  the  way  a  society  makes  wealth  mirrors  the  way 
it  wages  war. 

Given  the  Toffler  paradigm,  a  Third  Wave  society  makes 
wealth  using  information  and  knowledge.  Likewise,  it  wages 
war  using  information  and  knowledge.  Of  particular  relevance 
to  this  monograph  is  the  Tofflers'  recognition  that  the 
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According  to  the  Tofflers,  this  strategy  can  be  developed  by 
breaking  down  this  statement  of  requirement  into  its 
conponent  parts  and  construct  a  framework  for  the  strategy 
upon  them.  '^ 

Information  Operations  Conocpt 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Army  is  developing  "the  framework 
for  the  Army  to  conduct  information  warfare.""  This 
framework  is  currently  embodied  in  the  coordinating  draft, 
version  2  of  the  Army's  "Concept  for  Information  (^rations." 
The  intent  of  this  concept  is  to  "assess  present 
capabilities,  guide  future  underlying  concepts  and  doctrine, 
and  assist  in  identifying  future  required  capabilities."' 

The  concept  addresses  four  distinct  elements  of 
information  operations:  the  U.S.  Army's  information  system, 
an  adversary's  information  system,  the  capability  of  both 
sides  to  protect  their  own  system  while  interdicting  the 
opposing  side's,  and  the  Global  Information  Environment 
(GIE) .  The  GIE  enconpasses  the  media,  government  agencies, 
non-govemmental  organizations,  international  organizations, 
foreign  governments,  and  industry.’*’ 

For  this  monograph,  it  is  of  particular  significance 

that  the  Army's  concept  acknowledges  the  empowering  effect 

that  information  technologies  have  on  the  media. 

Real-time  or  near  real-time  GIE  information  has 
led  military  operations  to  become  a  spectator 
event  watched  by  the  American  public,  allies  and 
adversaries.  The  result  is  analysis,  critique 
and  conmentary  about  events  which  affect 
operations.  Debate  can  begin  before  military 
leaders  or  the  national  contnand  authority  have 
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time  to  evaluate,  form  a  perception  or  develop  a 
response  to  those  events.  This  enables  public 
opinion  to  be  rapidly  shaped  and  changed  without 
consideration  of  the  Army  perspective.  This  can 
affect  strategic  goals,  operational  decision 
making,  tactical  execution,  morale,  esprit,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  involved.  The  GIE 
has  made  a  transition  from  merely  informing  the 
public  of  actions  and  events  to  being  an 
instrxment  of  actions  and  events  itself. 

It  is  iitportant  to  recognize  that  this  statement  does 
not  characterize  the  effects  of  the  GIE  as  being  negative  or 
positive.  It  only  states  that  the  Army  must  assess  the 
iirpact  of  real-time  or  near  real-time  reports,  and  it  leaves 
open  the  opportunity  for  the  Army  to  respond  as  it  deems  fit. 
It  is  also  inportant  to  note  that  there  is  no  recognition  of 
interdependency.  The  concept  clearly  defines  the  Army  and 
other  institutions  such  as  the  media  as  distinct  entities. 

Later  in  the  document,  the  Army  does  sketch  out  the 
required  capabilities  of  the  friendly  information  systems  to 
interact  with  the  GIE. 

GIE  access  must  be  incorporated  into  the  overall 
plans  of  the  operation.  This  requires 
deliberate  actions  to  determine  what  is  not  to 
be  prematurely  revealed  to  outside 
organizations.  The  organizations  of  the  GIE 
will  demand  high  quality  audio,  video,  and 
written  products  to  enhance  their  presentation 
of  the  military  operation.  Providing  those 
products  in  a  timely  way  considering  the 
information  restrictions  increases  the 
credibility  of  force  and  places  the  US  military 
in  a  positive  light  to  these  critical  messengers 
to  the  world. 

This  paragraph  recognizes  the  media's  requirement  for 
access  and  requires  the  Army  to  incorporate  the  media  into 
their  plans.  It  notes  that  operational  security  concerns 
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